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Oral History tape transcribed May 2001 by Janet Taylor, Regional History Center, Uintah County 
Library. 

So, I have a lot of very happy memories. A cowboy proposed to me under that tree one time, and 
he said, “May you live as long as this tree does!” But, he didn’t last that long at the ranch. But it 
was really a grand life, and we had plenty of help. Cowboys were plentiful and they loved to 
work in Island Park. 

I was just thinking this afternoon, how much fun every contact I’ve had with the high school 
youngsters has been a wonderful thing. It’s been a joy to meet the youngsters. And of course the 
next year, I don’t know them when I meet them on the street, but they all say hello to me and so 
on, and it was so much fun when they came down to get these Island Park stories, so I wrote this 
poem this afternoon: 

I love to help the high school kids; their antics don’t upset me. 

And as long as I’m pals with some high school gals, the senior citizens will never get me. 

Well, I think that’s very true. I think if you love young people it keeps you young. The young 
people I have always been able to get along with them beautifully, and so . . . You want to know 
some more about the tree? 

[Question]: What were times like when you were a child? 

Well, I remember the toys. Most of the toys we had, even at Christmas time were toys that our 
parents had made for us. I remember one time, this was not a Christmas toy, but it was - we had 
two or three days of bad rain and the cowboys couldn’t get out to do their work and it was a 
nuisance, and we had a great big blacksmith’s shop and that was always a meeting place for the 
cowboys when the weather was bad or when they had special company or anything of that sort. 
So, we always thought a lot of the blacksmith’s shop, because it was sort of place for the kids to 
escape to, to listen to the adults talk. Well, anyway, somebody said, “You should have a rocking 
horse,” and so the fellows said, “Well, let’s make her a rocking horse. It’s a good day to make a 
rocking horse.” So they got an old railroad tie, there was a jam of railroad ties way up in upper 
Green River, way up in Wyoming, near the railroad, and this jam broke, and as a consequence, 
there were just thousands and thousands of railroad ties that floated down the river, and the 
shores of the river were just lined with railroad ties. Well, somebody got a railroad tie, and 
somebody else put it in the vise, on the bench, and they got one of these carving knives that they 
pull with both hands, and they shaped it into the shape of a horse’s body, and they made a 
beautiful horse out of it. And somebody got — of course there were lots of horses around, and 
they could cut the tail off lots of horses to get all the mane they needed, and when this rocking 
horse was done, he was just, to my eyes, he was just the most marvelous thing that ever was. My 
dad’s old partner, who was at the Gold Rush in California in ‘49, was living at that time, and he 
came over and he put his arm around me, and he said, “This is a magic rocking horse. When you 
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get on this rocking horse, nothing will stop you. You can do anything you want to do.” And I 
said, “Can I go to the top of this mountain?” That was this mountain in the picture up there 
above the fireplace. I said, “Can I go to the top of this mountain?” and he said, “This rocking 
horse could go up there in your imagination, in just a couple of jumps. And he went on telling me 
about all the wonderful things this rocking horse could do, so I closed my eyes for a minute, and 
suddenly I was on top of that mountain, believe it or not. I came on down, and oh, I looked 
down, and it was so much fun to look down on all the things around the ranch and everything, 
and I looked down to the top of this big tree, and I thought, “Well, my goodness, I could land 
right in the top of that tree, and I did. I landed in the top of this big tree on my rocking horse, in 
my imagination of course, but Mr. Lyons was always putting the finishing touch on anything that 
anybody else did or told or anything like that.He always told the thing - he always said the thing 
to me that made it vital and made it interesting. Life came to be good living in these wonderful 
dreams that old Mr. Lyons would get me dreaming about. I love his memory. He was a grand old 
man. 

There was a little boy at the ranch, my brother’s son, he was just a year or two younger than I 
was, and we each had horses and we ran races and we went swimming, and I could out-swim 
him but he was a better rider than I. He could ride the broncos and I was afraid of the broncos. I 
did ride a few of them, but I always landed on my back somewhere along the way, but it was a 
really exciting life. Food was cheap. I remember my sister-in-law, we had a great big, thick lid on 
top of the stove, and enormous old stove. It was a government stove. They had gotten it from 
over in - possibly over to the fort. Over on the reservation. Anyway, I remember my sister-in- 
law when she was doing the cooking over there, she would wash off the top of the stove after the 
noon meal, and then for the dinner at night she would have this all clean, and have the fire laid in 
it and everything, and about the time that the men would be coming down through the field she 
would start the fire, and she would cover the whole top of that stove with great big beautiful 
steaks. Meat was the cheapest thing we had. There was lots of it. It didn’t cost anything. I 
remember those cowboys eating two or three great big - must have been three or four pounds, of 
steak, every meal after they’d been out working in the hay fields all day or running the cattle, or 
something that really took a lot of energy. When they came in at night they were just ravenously 
hungry, and baby, did they put the food away. But that was all right with us, one reason why we 
never had any trouble getting plenty of cowboys, because they were fed better than most of them 
were. 

[Question] : What are some of the biggest changes that occurred during your life? Like in the 
Uintah Basin? 

Well, different social attitudes, I’ve noticed. The ranchers were more or less king in those days. 
The ranch kids were pretty important people at the dances, and things of that kind, but now, the 
ranches have kind of gone into a decline; they’re not so important as they used to be. The people 
who run the ranches do not get the prestige that we got for being ranchers. When we were - well, 
after we were ten, or something like that, we almost had to keep books on the friends that would 
want to come over to the ranch and stay for a month. My sister would have a friend one month, 
and I would have a friend the next month, and then it’d be my turn again, and so on. It was a 
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great thing. People just loved to come over there. There was an Army officer in Fort Duchesne 
that always spent his entire summer vacation over there, which was several weeks, just because 
he loved the scenery. It was a beautiful place to be, and the meals were good, and they didn’t cost 
him anything, anybody was welcome that came along. The first thing they’d say was, “Come on 
in and we’ll get some food on.” And they did. 

[Question]: Did you keep them all summer for free? 

Well, if they wanted to stay all summer they were supposed to do a certain amount of work. They 
weren’t supposed to mope all the time. If they’d pitch in and help once in a while in a pinch, they 
were welcome to stay as long as they wanted to, and they nearly always had their own bedroll. 
And one time - oh, I have to tell you this one. This is one of my best stories. There was a guy 
who came to the ranch, and he was a good looking guy, he was nice, he was nice appearing, and 
he was charming. Now, I’m going to date this about 1898, because that was the time of the gold 
rush up in Alaska, and there were different shades of gold, there was sort of a copper-colored 
gold, it was gold, but it was slightly the color of copper. There was another gold that had a 
greenish tinge to it. I don’t remember - those are the only two that I remember vividly. 
Nevertheless, this man had on a beautiful pair of spurs, silver spurs. They were, around the back 
of the spur they were etched with little designs and these different colors of gold were imbedded 
in it. My brother was about twelve years old at that time, and oh, he just loved those spurs. 
Finally this fellow said, “You like them, don’t you, kid.” And, oh, he just emoted about them. So, 
the guy very deliberately and very slowly undid the spurs, and of course my brother’s eyes were 
just popping all the time, and when he got them off his boots he slid them across the floor like 
that, and he said, “You have them, kid.” My brother was just thrilled to death about them. Well, 
the man stayed two or three nights, I’ve forgotten just how long, I don’t know how long he 
stayed, because I was just really kind of a small kid. The next morning - oh, he made 
arrangements with the cook to get up and get his breakfast at three o’clock in the morning and he 
gave her something like five dollars, which was like giving someone fifty dollars in this day and 
age, and she got up in the morning and had his breakfast ready by three o’clock in the morning, 
and when Dad heard the kitchen noises he got up to see the guest off. This fellow had a pack 
horse with his bed on it and he slept in his own bed, under this big tree, by the way, and when he 
was on his horse and his pack horse was packed and he was all ready to take off, he said to my 
dad, “Do you know who I am?” My dad said, “I suppose you’re John Jones,” or whatever name 
he had given when he rode in. He said, “I’m Butch Cassidy.” And with that he put the spurs to 

his horse and away he went. When we don’t publicize this because I don’t want it to be 

known: When they brought in the ranch horses that morning, when they brought in the wrangle 
horses, I mean, two of our best horses were gone. Well, cowboys, especially the young cowboys, 
said, “Oh, we’ll get the son-of-a-gun!” Only they didn’t say “son of a gun”. “We’ll get him; we’ll 
fix him. That dirty, blankety blank,” and so on and so on, and Dad said, “Now, listen. You are 
much more valuable to me than a couple of horses are. We’ve got lots of horses. You can break 
some more horses any time, but I can’t get good cowboys any time.” So, he said, “Just forget all 
about it, and let it go.” And that was that. That was the last we saw of that gentleman. That was - 
well, shortly after that he left the country. But we think, over in Island Park, we think we saw 
most of the outlaws at one time or another. Because it wasn’t unusual for a man to ride up to the 
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ranch and want to stay two or three days or a month or whatever, and if he pitched in and helped 
the paid workers he was welcome to stay as long as he wanted to. Otherwise, if he stayed more 
than a month, if he didn’t pitch in and help, he wasn’t quite so welcome. I think that was the 
general thing at all the ranches in the west at that time. 

These cowboys, they were young fellows and they would want to have a good time, but where 
there were only a couple of girls in the Brown’s Park area in the early days, - there were only 
two good-looking girls in Brown’s Park. 

END OF SIDE ONE. 

SIDE TWO: 

That was the first place we took him in Jensen, we took him to show him the bones out there and 
this place was literally strewn with dinosaur bones. Well, none of the “smart” cowboys that had 
ever gone down there to see about the cattle - none of the smart cowboys had ever noticed 
anything like that. But, this guy had seen it in minute detail, and I wish I could put my arms 
around his neck and tell him how smart he was, and how stupid the rest of us were. Oh, yes, to 
get back to this dinosaur business - my husband was out here to see about making this a national 
monument, and he came out, and it just so happened that we arranged it so we could come out 
and have Thanksgiving dinner with my folks. When we went down to see Mr. Douglass, there 
were three professors there. One was from Yale, one was from Harvard, and the other might have 
been from Princeton, I don’t know, but he was from some big university back east. They were so 
delighted with these bones, and so amazed at the amount of them, and here they were, just laying 
all over the floor in this one particular area, so my husband told me that because it was in my 
country that I could write the article that would make it into a national monument. I struggled 
with it mightily. I worked on it day and night, and finally the time came when my husband would 
send it in, but I have to tell you about him. He was a Bostonian. This was the curly-haired one. 

He was a Bostonian, and he 

Kids goofing off 

[Question]: What were times like when you were a child. 

[Woman’s voice, maybe Sue Watson, not identified.]: They were poor times. We lived during the 
depression, even before the depression - we were children before the depression and we had 
good times, fun times, but that was before the automobile, too. 

[Question]: Do you like things better now than you did then? 

[Sue?]: Ido. 

[Man’s voice]: We don’t have as much fun around as we did then. We had a lot more time, then, 
to have fun than we do now. Now, we have to work all the time in order to live. Then we had 
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time to take off and play. 

[Question] : What types of things did you do? 

[Man’s voice]: We were farmers. We lived on a farm. 

[Question]: No, to play or whatever. 

[Man’s voice]: Oh, we went ice-skating, we’d sleigh ride in the winter time, in the summer time 
we went swimming and fishing, horse-back riding. We had horses then, we didn’t have cars. 

[Question]: What did you like to do most? 

[Man’s voice]: Swim. 

[Sue Watson?]: I liked to horse-back ride. We danced a lot, too. 

[Question] : What types of things did your parents do with you? 

[Sue?]: We played together, everywhere they went they took us. But when I was eleven years 
old, my mother died, so our family was broken. 

[Man]: So was mine. My mother died when I was twelve. 

[Question] : How did your parents treat you? 

[Both]: Good. 

[Man]: Whipped us once in a while. But they treated us - they took us where they went; my dad 
used to take us fishing all the time. 

[Question]: Did you enjoy it? 

[Man] : You bet. 

[Question] : What kind of training did they give you to help you when you went on your own? 
[Man] : They taught us how to work. 

[Sue?]: And they took us to church. 

[Man]: One thing they taught us, my dad taught, was to respect our elders. 

[Sue?]: We said, “Yes sir, and No sir, and Yes ma’m, and No ma’m.” 
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[Man]: And if we didn’t, we got thumped. 

[Question] : How do you feel that your parents prepared you? 

[Man] : Well, they prepared us pretty well to face life because it was hard times and until we were 
thirty-five, thirty-six years old, it was hard times. Then things started getting better, after the 
Second World War. 

[Question] : As a teenager, did you get to do a lot of things with your friends? 

[Man]: As a teenager, I was on my own. I didn’t have a mother and my dad was gone, so I was 
on my own. I went where I wanted to, when I wanted to, and did everything I wanted to do. I 
didn’t have to answer to anybody. 

[Sue?]: When I was a teenager, I had friends and it was hard, because I didn’t have a mother. 
[Question]: Well, did you ever go on dates, or what did you do on a date? 

[Sue?]: Well, we went on dates. We went horse-back riding on dates. 

[Man]: I took a girl on horseback lots of times. 

[Question]: Was that all you would do? 

[Sue?]: Oh, we went dancing, sleigh riding, skating, 

[Man]: Sleigh riding, skating, whatever there was to do, but there wasn’t a lot - we didn’t go 
down drag main with a car, because we weren’t in town. We were down in the sticks. In the 
boon-docks. 

[Question] : Your parents died or went away, but how was it when you were first on your own? 
When you had to do for yourself? 

[Man]: We had to work in order to live. 

[Sue?]: We had to work. 

[Question]: Was it hard? 

[Man]: You bet. Had to do a man’s work. And she had to do a woman’s work. 

[Question]: Was it harder when you got married or when you were single and just on your own? 
[Man]: Well, I didn’t have to work any harder when we got married than I did when I was single, 
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but when we got married there wasn’t very much money. We worked for a dollar or a dollar and 
a half a day. 

[Question]: What type of work did you do? 

[Man]: Farm work. That’s about all. That’s all there was to do. Herd sheep, and 

END OF TAPE. 
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